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“HEAD ’EM OFF” IN SPRING 
CLEVELAND’S ANTI-FLY CAMPAIGN 


Chief of the “‘ Junior 
Sanitary Police 


VOLUME XXX, No. 21 


HE PUP He ORs 


AST week, socialists from all over the world 
paid tribute at the funeral of August Bebel, 

for almost fifty years the central figure of the 
Socialist movement in Germany. Herr Bebel 
was exponent of the revolutionary as opposed to 


the opportunist tactics which have in Germany, 


latest of European countries, begun to creep into 
the movement. 


Dp! you ever hear of a “fly catechism?’ It 

played a part in Cleveland’s campaign for 
cleaning up stables, dump heaps and other cen- 
ters of fly culture. pp. 635. 


CONSTRUCTIVE program for the wider use 
of all public properties put forward by a 
New York committee. pp. 638. 
HURCH interests at the Pacific Coast con- 
ference. pp. 641. 


ENNSYLVANIA and Washington have pass- 
ed “lazy husband laws”, the name given to 
some of the more recent desertion and non-sup- 
port acts. Both provide not only for payment 
for labor during imprisonment, but for a proba- 
tion system. pp. 640. 


H ARRY Thaw’s escape from Mattewan throws 
into high relief the weakness of extradition 
procedure with respect to the criminal insane. 
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The Philadelphia Training 
School for Social Work 


Combines theory and practice in its eight months’course 
In a most unique way. Fall term opens Oct. 3, 1913. 


_ 


Group | — Fundamental Social Institutions — The 
Home, the Church, the School, the State and Industry. 

Group II—Typical Social Problems— Social Ideals and 
Idealists—Modern Philanthropy—Criminology—the 
Immigrant Problem—the Negro Problem. 

Group III —Practical Aspects of Social Work—Family 
care—Care of Defective, Dependent and Delinquent 
Children. 

Group IV—Occupational Problems—Women and 
Children as Wage Workers—Dangerous Occupations 
—Welfare Work. 

Group V—Neighborhood Social Agencies— Settle- 
ments—Recreational Centers—Schools. 

Group VI—Persenal and Community Health—Public 
Health and Charity—Child Hygiene—Housing and 
Sanitation — Hospital Social Service. 

Group VIl—Organization and Management ef Secial 
Agencies — Statistics—Advertising, Financing and | 
Standardizing the work of social agencies. 
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WILLIAM 0. EASTON, Director 
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NEW EFFORTS FOR 
A FLYLESS CITY 


Mr. Fly, “undesirable citizen,” official dis- 
tributor of typhoid, cholera infantum, dysentery, 
‘tuberculosis, and spinal meningitis, is having 
the fight of his life in Cleveland. The city 
went “swat the fly” one better .and carried 
through an early spring “head ’em off” cam- 
paign with results that may almost be designated 
sensational. 

Cleveland has been proclaimed a “flyless 
city’—it is hardly that yet. But thousands of 
householders have found it possible to dispense 
entirely with screens at doors and windows 
and a lone fly now creatés more excitement 
than a great swarm would have aroused a few 
years ago. A recent inspection of .the city 
markets, where quantities of meat and_provis- 
ions are exposed, found only two flies. 

The “head ’em off” campaign was tried last 
year with such good effect that this year, with 
improved methods and a notable marshalling of 
forces, the war was a still greater. success. 

The present attitude of the community. is 
pretty well expressed in this gsentence from .a 
letter written by Mayor Baker to the city coun- 


cil: “The anti-fly campaign is a movement of, 


more far-reaching importance and more promis- 
ing of prolonged life and freedom from disease 
than perhaps any other single activity. going for- 
ward in the community.” From the beginning 
the movement has been under .the leadership of 
Jean Dawson, professor of civic biology at the 
Normal School. er 
The big emphasis has.been on. the elimination 
of breeding places. To be sure, hundreds of 
thousands of flies have been “swatted’’; but 
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countless millions have been prevented, which 
is better. 
that 90 per cent of house-flies come from un- 
clean stables. 
forced to clean up their stables and keep them 
clean. 
Board of Health passed rules and the “junior 
sanitary police” were vigilant in seeing that they 
were enforced. 

The “junior sanitary police’. are boys re- 
cruited from the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades of the city schools. ,In each school dis- 
trict the force is officered by a chief, an assist- 
ant chief and four inspectors. The principal 
of the school appoints the entire force. “Need- 
less to say, it is considered no small honor to 
be appointed a member of the “junior sanitary 
police.” The official badge 
The girls have a part, too, some of them being 
made “sanitary aids.” 

The school district is sectioned off and each 
member of the force made responsible for one 
section. _He must make regular inspections. 
When he finds a dirty stable, a rubbish-filled 
back yard, a heap of férmenting lawn clippings 
or a leaking garbage receptacle he has, of-course, 
no power to compel the owners to clean up; but 


in nine cases out of ten he can persuade them. 
_to.do so. 


And the children are proving splendid 
educators. Now and then persuasion fails and 
the abuse is uncorrected. Then the case is re- 
ferred to a boy inspector and later to the boy 
chief. If the courteous efforts of these high 
officials also prove unavailing, the report goes 


to the Board of Health and a threat of a suit: 


brings the offender sharply to time.. -He is 
eventually made to realize that.the alert con- 
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The Survey, Volume XXX, No. 21. 


Miss Dawson began with the claim 
Owners throughout the city were’ 


Public opinion focussed sentiment, the: 


is prized highly.: 


UNLOADING 200, 
000 FLY SWAT- 
ERS FOR CLBYVI- 
LAND’S BARLY 
SPRING CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST 
FLIES. 


INSPECTING 
STABLBES. 


sciousness of a whole city is back of these 
badged children. 

The schools were further utilized as distribut- 
ing stations for fly pamphlets and circulars. 
Each bit of educative literature as it came out 
was placed in the hands of every child in the 
schools of Cleveland and thence carried into the 
homes. 

The striking fact about all this campaign was 


INSTRUCTING THE “JUNIOR SANITARY Poticny that it was waged not during the fly-season, but 
IN STABLE SANITATION, before it! During a blustering March and a 


686 August 28, 1918. 


JUNIOR SANI- 
TARY POLICE OF- 
FICER STARTING 
WITH A GARBAGE 
COLLECTOR TO 
MAKE A RECORD 
OF DEFECTIVE 
GARBAGE CANS. 


MAKING FLY 
TRAPS AT 
SCHOOL. 


wild, weeping April, while flies were as scarce 
as straw hats, the battle was at its height. It 
was directed against the “winter flies,” the few 
which had survived the cold season and would 
soon begin laying eggs. 

The reason for these tactics was set forth in 
a “fly-catechism” issued by Miss Dawson. One 
question and its answer read: “How many flies 
may breed from a pair in spring?” “Allowing 
six batches of eggs, of 150 each, supposing all 
to live and find filth to breed in, the number 
would be 191,010,000,000,000,000,000, enough to 
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bury the entire earth forty-seven feet deep. 
Why not kill the fly in the winter or early 
spring?” 

Even if the actual progeny of a fly does not 
nearly approach the possibilities, it is apparent 
that the killing of one sluggish winter fly means 
the prevention of thousands of summer-infesting 
insects. 

An enterprising ice-cream company provided 
200,000 “‘swatters” and ‘all the school children 
of the city, whether they were members of the 
“junior sanitary police’ or not, were armed. 
A bounty of ten cents a hundred was offered for 
all flies brought to Miss Dawson’s office in the 
City Hall. The campaign was financed by popu- 
lar subscription. At first there was complaint 
that no flies could be found—but sharp eyes soon 
sought them out in attic windows, barn lofts and 
odd, out-of-the-way corners, and they began to 
pour in at headquarters at the rate of 10,000 a 
day. 

Clergymen were urged to preach “fly ser- 
mons” and many responded. A picture film, 
“The Life of the Fly,’ was used to good effect 
in many churches and theaters. In addition to 
“head ’em off” and “swat the fly” a triple slogan 
ran “Clean your yard—make a garden—swat 
the fly,” and in many a back yard gardens be- 
gan to blossom where fly-breeding rubbish heaps 
had been. 

When the winter campaign closed May 15, 
490,835 flies had been accepted and paid for— 
and this before the beginning of the “season” 
and in a city which had suffered little annoyance 
from flies during the preceding summer, thanks 
to the anti-fly campaign then in progress. 

“You have brought about a famine in flies,” 
lamented one man who had six chameleons to 
feed. “My pets are starving. There are no 
flies to be had about my house and my neighbors 
can’t seem to help me out. I’ll pay and pay well 
for every live fly your children can bring me.” 
And he did. 

One of the best fruits of the movement has 
been a public demand for fly-free stores. Mer- 
chants have made quick to sense the demand. 
Recently one hundred Normal School girls in- 
spected 511 grocery stores, confectioneries, meat 
stores, restaurants and milk depots. They re- 
ported that in 60 per cent of the stores not a 
solitary fly could be found, while in only 36 per 
cent of the places visited were flies at all numer- 
ous- 

The early spring “head ’em off” plan is a re- 
markable success. Over one hundred towns and 
cities have written for information concerning 
the methods used in Cleveland. The coming 
year will doubtless see the plan in operation in 
many municipalities. The more commonly it is 
adopted, the worse luck to Mr. Fly and all the 
diseases of which he is the herald. 
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SELF GOVERNMENT IN 
PUBLIC RECREATION 


Much public comment has been aroused by a 
memorandum on recreation addressed to the 
New York Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment on the appointment of its sub-committee 
on recreation, signed by Luther H. Gulick, 
Frederic C. Howe, Henry Moskowitz, Edward 
M. Barrows, Orrin G. Cocks, Seymour Barnard, 
Belle Lindner Israels, Robert S. Binkerd, Lee F. 
Hanmer, and John Collier. 

Beginning with the statement that not more 
than 5 per cent of the population is reached daily 
by all the intensive or active recreations under 
public control, the memorandum finds that “the 
mass of the people depend on commercialized 
amusements, notably saloons, motion pictures, 
and dance halls, and on the street, which is the 
demoralizing and dangerous playground of most 
of the children. We urge that wholesome 
recreation, publicly controlled, is needed by all 
the people, not by the small fraction now cared 
for.” 

In other words, the signers of the memo- 
randum regard public recreation as being as — 
much a public function as education. “It is im- 
possible,” says the memorandum, “for the indi- 


vidual to buy wholesome recreation. Wholesome _ || 


recreation, in which the social and civic elements 
are present, can only be provided through com- 
munity co-operation.” Public recreation is not 
only for the poor, but for everyone, and without 
it the rich are nearly as helpless as the poor. 

Free recreation made available to the mass 
of the people would cost the city between 
$30,000,000 and $40,000,000, a sum impossible to 
raise by taxation. Yet, says the memorandum, 
“the people of New York gladly pay $10,000,000 
a year for mediocre commercial motion-picture 
shows, but the city takes it for granted that they 
will or should pay nothing at all for amuse- 
ments more attractive, including motion pictures, 
which can be offered on public properties. The 
600 dance halls of the city are operated in con- 
siderable part by voluntary groups who pay for 
the privilege of using the halls, but the city: 
takes for granted that its public properties can- 
not be operated, even in part, by voluntary 
groups, and that the people will not or should 
not pay.” 

The mass of the people are thus paying for 
poor recreation which is not merely neutral, but 
often demoralizing. The memorandum goes on: 


“It has been shown through complete investi- 
gation that most juvenile crime is directly due 
to the attempt to play in the streets or in other 
forbidden places. There is much evidence that 
crime among women, especially that which leads 
to the social evil, is due in large part to the 
influences which surround women in their search 
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for recreation. Neither commerce nor public 
effort have provided family recreation places, 
and most wage-earning families in New York 
have no leisure resources beyond what they can 
find in their tenement homes, on the streets, or 
in a small class of commercial resorts.” 


In other words, the memorandum is a chal- 
lenge to the city to go into vigorous competition 
with commercialized amusements and develop 
all public properties to the limit for leisure pur- 


poses, as the only means whereby crime can be 


radically controlled, the family held together in 
its pleasures, or civic education carried ahead. 


DRAW PROGRAM FOR 
THE PEOPLE’S -PLAY 


The memorandum proceeds to lay down a 
constructive program by which this wider use 
of all public properties can be put into effect 
in line with the social center idea. Its program 


involves neighborhood organization, the shaping 


of public amusement according to local needs. 
It involves equally self-government in the use 
of public proprties for leisure purposes. It goes 
further and argues that local self-support is 
necessary before self-government can become a 
reality. 

It urges, in the first place, that public recrea- 
tion cannot be generally developed unless this 
be done in a partially self-supporting way, 
through dues, entrance fees, or the method of 
private concessions operated on public property. 
The tax burden would be impossible by any other 
plan. 

It urges also that local self-government in 
social centers will be a mere pretense unless it 
be accompanied with the power to disburse 
funds. Self-government is desired primarily be- 
cause it means that the local center will, through 
self-government, begin to take on individuality, 
to develop a neighborhood policy, to seek the 


‘fulfillment of neighborhood needs. 


For all these purposes a budget will be neces- 


sary, and the most direct, obvious and disciplin- 


ary way to raise the budget, is through local 
effort. The natural method, as already demon- 
strated in several New York schools, is to charge 
an entrance fee to a few popular features of 
the center, preferably those which compete di- 
rectly with the commercialized amusements. 
Moving pictures and public dancing are illustra- 
tions. These features, and others such as ama- 
teur theatricals, athletic meets, sociables and 
bazaars, the renting of rooms in the school build- 
ing, club dues, etc., can be made not only self- 
supporting but profitable, and the surplus can be 
applied to other non-profitable activities. At 
present, even in New York, some social centers, 
such as the well-known center in Public School 
63, Manhattan, meet all local expenses, including 
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supervision and janitor service, by such means 
as these. 

The following paragraph from 
randum is suggestive: 


the memo- 


“Those men and women who are members 
of private clubs, insist on being allowed to spend 
their social hours with their own group, among 
people who want what they want in the way they 
want it. The great mass of the people, who 
have no private clubs, are entitled to these same 
privileges. They too are entitled to pay for 
their own recreation, to govern their own recre- 
ation, and to spend their leisure hours with their 
own social group. The social center, whether 
it be on school property, park property, or other 
public property, is such by reason of the very 
fact that it gives this kind of right to the aver- 
age man, woman or child The aim of 
the social center is that public money shall pro- 
vide simply the basic physical opportunity for 
recreation, while the people themselves, through 
the effort of organized voluntary groups, shall 
make their own recreation, govern it and pay 
for it. The social center is not a form of 
paternalism, for it merely provides the chan- 
nels through which the social life can flow, just 
as the street provides the channel through which 
the physical city is able to move.” 


VOLUNTARY CENSORSHIP 
OF CLEVELAND ‘“‘MOVIES’’ 


Last fall, in response to many protests against 
the type of films exhibited at the moving picture 
theaters of Cleveland, the chief of police in- 
structed patrolmen to make arrests under an 
ordinance designed to cover the penny arcades—, 
wherever they found “obscene, lascivious or in- 
decent or immoral” pictures displayed. 

Each policeman had his own standard of what 
these adjectives meant, with the result that a film 
might be passed by one officer and ordered off 
by another the next day. After sixty arrests 
had been made, the moving picture managers as 
a body asked the mayor to appoint a censor to 
establish a uniform standard of censorship, the 
expense to be borne by the managers. 

They asked further that an investigation of 
moving picture theaters in the city be made in 
order to secure legislation to solve the whole 
moving picture problem. 

The mayor appointed as censor Robert 
Bartholomew, a young lawyer who has con- 
ducted a number of successful investigations of 
various social and civic matters, with H. K 
Hunter, a social worker, as assistant. Their re- ’ 
port has just been issued. 

The work was divided into three parts—the 
censorship of films, the inspection of moving 
picture theaters, and an effort to ascertain the 
influence of moving pictures upon the social and 
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moral life of the community. Nine hundred 
and fourteen reels were censored during the 
sixty-seven days the report covers—an average 
of thirteen reels a day. The eliminations 
ordered by the censor totaled eighty-six reels, 
either in whole or in part, and in addition to 
these a great many films were not brought to 
Cleveland because their owners feared the possi- 
ble expense of trimming them. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the censorship 
was voluntary on the part of the companies, 
complete co-operation was maintained at all 
times, and in no case was there an effort on their 
part to disregard the rulings of the censor. 

There are 131 moving picture theaters in 
Cleveland. One out of every six people in all 
Cleveland was found to attend a moving picture 
performance once a week; on Sundays and holi- 
days, one in three; 8,245 children attend every 
day or night, 4,290 of them unaccompanied by 
elders. 

Existing ordinances in respect to fire and sani- 
tation appear to be adequate and for the most 
part enforced, only twenty-three theaters out 
of the 131 showing violations. 

The report ranks fifty-eight theaters as ex- 
cellent in moral tone, forty-six good, twenty- 
seven bad, and -states that bad moral coridition 
is due to four causes—lax control by the man- 
agement, poor lighting, objectionable films and 
objectionable vaudeville acts. It comments 
especially on misleading and indecent poster ad- 
vertising. Of the evils resulting from a dark 
theater, it says: “The opinion that has for so 
long prevailed that it is necessary to have dark 
theaters is rapidly being overcome, and out of the 
total number of 131, only fifty have been found 
to be dark, and forty have been well lighted.” 
The report instances cases of the ruin of young 
girls in badly lighted theaters. 

An interesting feature of the investigation is 
the first-hand record of the effect of moving 
pictures upon the minds of school children, who 
were asked to write competitive essays telling 
why they liked moving picture shows and what 
pictures they liked best. The preference for 
different types of pictures is shown by the ac- 
companying figures covering 1,500 essays; west- 
ern life was the preference in 421 cases—the 
largest single group; scientific and educational 
was the preference in 292 cases; drama in 283; 
comedy in 241; war in 224; and crime in only 
26 cases. 

As a whole the children show a much larger 
variety in their general choice of pictures than 
many people realize. The older children prefer 
educational and scientific pictures. The childish 
desire for amusement is shown by the love for 
comedies. It is the younger children who like 
the cowboy pictures. 

The children’s own comments on the pictures 
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are worth quoting: A third grade boy says: 
“T go to the show about once a month. I would 
like to go once a week. When you go to the 
show you see men robbing houses and you learn 
to rob houses and people.” From a fifth grade 
boy: “Sometimes the Indians fight so hard and 
kill the men that it makes me sick and I have a 
headache.” Says an eighth grade girl: “I like 
to see the pictures that show the firemen in a | 
great fire. The pictures make me want to be a | 
fireman. I think I will be a fireman when I grow 


up and save some lives just as the firemen do |f- 


in the pictures.” Another girl says: “I go to 
the show when I know there is something on 
special about something in history or geography 
that is, something that helps me in my school 
work.” One boy in the third grade says: “I 
like war and murder and burglary pictures best.” 

Another boy, in the fifth grade wrote: “I go 
to the moving pictures about two times a month. 
I go on Sundays. I see pictures of war, Indians, 
funny pictures and about fishers. I earn my 
money to go. My parents do not like it and have 
forbidden me to go because it has made my 
brother a little out of his sense. Sometimes I 
see a love picture but do not like them.” A girl 
says: “I like moving pictures because they show | 
me more what outer life is like.” Says another: | 
“The kind of picture shows I like is where poor 
people rise into the world and become great.” 
A fourth grade boy: ‘I like the picture shows | 
because they help me to understand things that 
I did not understand or know about.” 

The report recommends the licensing of mo- 
tion picture theaters and the establishment of a 
permanent censorship. 


NON -SUPPORT AND 
LAZY HUSBAND LAWS 


Largely through the hard work of the Pitts- 
burgh Associated Charities and the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity, Pennsylvania © 
now has a desertion and non-support law. It 
provides imprisonment with hard labor for men 
who fail to support their wives, children, or aged 
parents, and the payment of their wages by the 
state to their dependents, at the rate of sixty- 
five cents a day. 

At about the same time as the Pennsylvania 
act, a “lazy husband” law fathered by Judge 
Fred. C. Brown of Seattle, was passed by the 
Legislature of Washington. The Washington — 
law pays wages at the generous rate of $1.50 | 
a day for labor to be performed on the state 
roads. Both the Washington and Pennsylvania 
acts provide not only for payment for labor dur- 
ing imprisonment but for a probation system like 
that of the District of Columbia by which an 
irresponsible husband can be put on parole to 
pay weekly for the support of his family through 
the judge or probation officers. 
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CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


CHURCH INTERESTS AT PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCES 


HREE occasions of special significance, 
from the point of view of this department, 
have summoned national gatherings to the Paci- 
fic Coast within the month: the session and sec- 
tions of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction on the Church and Social Work 
at Seattle, the twenty-sixth annual convention 
of Christian Endeavor Societies at Los Angeles, 
and the second World’s Christian Citizenship 
Conference at Portland, Ore. 


Church and Social Work at Seattle 


At Seattle only notes of the co-operative 
spirit and the constructive attitude were struck 
at the four sessions when the church and social 
workers got together. These key-notes were 
set by John M. Glenn in the committee report 
presented at the notable evening general session, 
over which he presided. Himself a churchman, 
he spoke from within, and being general director 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, represented as 
many of the outlying fields of human service 
as any one man could. In urging upon the 
churches a more specific, accurate and practical 
knowledge of the conditions of life and labor 
in their own fields, he said: 


‘Tt is not enough that a church shall take 
good care of its own members, no matter how 
fully it may supply them with spiritual food. 
No church can claim to .ave at all done its 
duty or faced its rightful responsibility unless 
it has been constantly alert to seek and find 
everything that is destructive of men’s physique 
and men’s souls that may lie within its reach. 

“The churches have not, on the whole, real- 
ized that they have a duty to assume social re- 
sponsibilities, to know and understand their 
neighborhoods, their cities and their special 
localities, to examine into actual conditions of 
living,.and learn what they are and what may 
be done to improve them and to insist that their 
own members, as well as the state, shall do their 
utmost to abolish patent existing evils. There 
has been too much willingness to be ignorant of 
unpleasant things, too much easy—going blind- 
ness to the troubles and needs of numbers of 
our fellow men. 

“Tf a church has not inspired its members to 
bold adventure in behalf of the weak and for 
the sake of the community, it has no right to 
call itself a church nor to think that it is listen- 
ing to the call of its great Head.” 
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Among the conditions which were said to be 
“restraining men’s spirituality,” there were cited 
the increase of the feeble-minded, demanding the 
influence of the church to secure their segrega- 
tion and care by the state; the plight of the 
prisoner and the criminal, pleading for proba- 
tion, reformatory, parole, or penal treatment; 
the prevention of diseases which increase infant 
mortality, create orphans by killing parents and 
reduce families to dependency and even delin- 
quency; the abuse and exploitation of immi- 
grants and other strangers who can better be 
safeguarded than rescued from vice and crime; 
the industrial injustice of child labor, overwork 
of women, low wages, reduced standards of liv- 
ing, which demand of the churches “to stand out 
boldly as champions of social righteousness.” 

By assuming their full responsibility in all 
these fields for social and religious endeavor, 
Mr. Glenn expressed the opinion that the 
churches “will gain many more souls than they 
will lose members, will increase their support, 
will attract the strongest and most vigorous of 
our young people and will immensely increase 
the spiritual power of their communities.” 

After Alexander Johnson effectively empha- 
sized a church’s social work from a layman’s 
point of view by the efficiency of an Indianapolis 
church in serving its community, J. W. 
Magruder of Baltimore cited churches which are 
represented in the active membership of every 
institution for the betterment of their city. 
Henry A. Atkinson of the Congregational 
Brotherhood showed why “a church cannot stay 
out of the social struggle,” and Father J. A. Ryan 
of the Roman Catholic Seminary at St. Paul 
brought the notable discussion to its close by 
stating the position of the Catholic church from 
this point of view: 


“The primary purpose of my church is to save 
souls and to bring them into conformity with 
God. This it must do first, but this does not 
mean that the church is not to devote itself to 
social work. It is the duty of the church to 
bring men into right relations with God, and it 
cannot bring men into right relations with God 
unless it also brings them into right relations 
with their fellow men. I do not believe that the 
church should devote itself exclusively to re- 
ligious affairs, or to opening its doors one day 
a week for services. However the church may 
have failed, after all it has been the greatest 
influence in bringing about social justice.” 
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In this connection, it should be remembered 
that Father Ryan has written the best single 
volume published in America on The Living 
Wage, and that he presented an able report as 
chairman of the Committee on Standards of 
Living and Labor. It is also of interest to note 
that Father Edwin V. O’Hara of Portland is 
chairman of the Industrial Welfare Commission 
of the state of Oregon. Caroline Gleason, who 
was trained at the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy for her work in the Catholic 
Women’s League, became the secretary of this 
state commission and bore an effective part in 
securing the minimum wage law in Oregon. 

The section meetings rallied church workers 
and social workers in equal numbers, who par- 
ticipated freely and forcibly in the discussions 
of concrete conditions and specific lines of prac- 
tical work in which they are co-operating. 

At Los Angeles a decidedly critical attitude 
toward the church was assumed by some of its 
most loyal leaders and ablest defenders. Free- 
dom to assume this point of view was probably 
felt because it was taken while they were all 
together within the family circle. But if this 
criticism were needed, it happily and more ad- 
vantageously was lodged at the bar of the 
church’s conscience, or better still perhaps 
within the closet of its heart, at the Christian 
Endeavor convention, rather than at the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction. 
At the latter, indeed, a Jewish rabbi made the 
most spirited rejoinder to the only criticism of 
the church heard there. It was in the confer- 
ence sermon by the Rev. A. J. McKelway, whose 
eloquence, warm-heartedness and _ exalted 
loyalty to religious ideals and standards so suf- 
fused, tempered and balanced his criticism with 
loving kindness as to take all the sting out of 
it. Not within the memory of any of us has 
the justice, kindness and religion of all the 
churcnes been borne closer home to the heart 
and conscience of social workers than by him 
in this sermon. While the lightning of his indig- 
nation pierced to dividing asunder cant and 
hypocrisy from sincerity and reality in religion, 
he had this to say for his brethren in the min- 
istries of all churches: 


“Tt is true that we have with us those whom 
Micah of old stigmatized as ‘priests that teach 
for hire and prophets that divine for money.’ 
It is also true that the American pulpit, whether 
represented by Protestant minister or Catholic 
priest, or Jewish rabbi, while not yet fully 
awakened to the demand for social justice that 
so rings in our ears, is sound at the core. Its 
preachers are preachers of righteousness, though 
they have not always seen its modern applica- 
tions. And when it does see, when it does 
awaken, it will become the noblest agency for 
arousing the people to an insistent demand for 
justice in all the relations ot life. 


He called upon his fellow social workers to 
remember that “we owe to the church’s teach- 
ings that we today are engaged in social service.” 
And then he insisted “we owe it to the church 
to protest against any false views of religion 
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that do not magnify the service of our fellow 
man.” Among such false ideas, against which 
social workers have made noteworthy »rotest, 
is the notion that religion is concerned only, 


or even mainly, with the otner world. But right || 
here the preacher turned to make his most | 
impressive || 


pointed personal appeal, as with 


solemnity he said: 


“While we stand here between two eternities, 


yet the life that now is has infinite possibilities |) 


for the direction of the life that is to be. Reli- 


gion must hold to the two-worlds theory of || 
life, and it is equally narrow, in our endeavor |) 
to brighten and sweeten the life that now is, |j 


for us to ignore the life that is to come.” 


He even went so far as to conclude by insist- 
ing that “the thought of one’s own death is the 


golden key that unlocks the soul of everv man.” |[ 


Christian Citizenship at Portland 


The second World’s Christian 
Conference was held under the auspices of, as 
it was initiated by, representatives of the more 
conservative of the Protestant evangelical 
denominations, some of them identified with the 
movement to secure a formal recognition of 


“God in the constitution” and of the Bible in the | 
The first of these subjects, how- || 
ever, was not included in the program for the | 
eight days, which fulfilled the promise of the | 
announcement that the occasion would be “com- | 


public schools. 


prehensively Christian, where no_ sectarian 


shibboleth will be heard, no merely denomina- 


tional note will be struck.” 

Representative men, ministers and laymen, 
from manv American states and cities and from 
many foreign countries, including Switzerland, 
Scotland, France, Italy, China, Japan, Ireland, 


Turkey, and Canada, read »apers and took part || 


in the discussions. Large audiences were in at- 
tendance, though there were not as many dele- 
gates from religious bodies registered as were 
expected. Contributions from citizens of Port- 
land are said to have amounted to $20,000. The 


topics treated covered a wide range of religious, | 


moral, civic, and social interests, including the 
family, peace, capital and labor, public educa- 
tion, intemperance, prison reform, the Sabbath, 
social purity, among the more general themes; 
and such very practically specific discussions as 
The Direct Democracy by M. De Rougemont 
of Switzerland; The Conflict of Christianity and 
Infidelity in France by Dr. Charles Merle 


d’Aubigne of Paris; Social Conditions in Japan 


by Joseph S. Motoda of Tokyo; Christianity and 


the New China by Ng Poon Chew of Canton; 
The Ethical and Economic Evils of War by Dr. | 


Macdonald of Toronto; The Ethical Element in 
Systems of Taxation by Lieutenant-Governor 
Wallace of California; Church Co-operation in 


Public Charity by Hugh B. McCauley of Phila- 


delphia; Our Social Problem, Is it Economic or 
Moral? by T. H. Acheson of Pittsburgh, and a 


sustained attack on The Mormon Menace led | 


by Robert F. Covle of Denver and Prof. O. F. 


Davis of New Richmond, Wis., who reported | 


for the commission on that subject. 
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As at Seattle, so in Portland, the report and 
discussion on immigration touched most deeply 
the interest of the coast people not only, but 
the response of the more tnoughtful delegates 
from other states and abroad. Walter Laidlaw’s 
report for the commission was considered by 
many to be the most noteworthy, if not the 
ablest, utterance in the long series of papers 
and addresses. 

Starting out with “the high heredity imputed 
to the human soul by Christianity,” the high 
import of the problem of immigration in a Chris- 
tian conference was taken for, granted. But 
throughout his report Dr. Laidlaw never allowed 
the spiritual import of the question to be con- 
sidered apart from its economic and industrial 
expression. “The risen Christ was made known 
in the breaking of bread to his first disciples: 
the reigning Christ shall be made known by the 
last of them in the very making of bread.” 
Politico-economic interpretations, accounting for 
the vast migration of the nations, dealt with 
the increase of population, army and navy ex- 
penditures, exports, railway mileage and the 
changes in American conditions within fifty 
years in a way which must have seemed 
strangely new to those accustomed only to deal 
with humanity religiously in terms of the indi- 
vidual soul or of the other world. But Dr. 
Laidlaw’s conclusions drawn from statistical 
tables furnished by official reports, were sur- 
charged with the evangelical appeal to bear the 
Christ-imposed “burden of the soul.” He held 
that the potentiality of emigration from south- 
eastern, Europe is higher than that from the 
lands which gave us our New England, and 
Canada its Nova Scotia, because of “the com- 
ing of new lives, the anneal of new forces, the 
push of impoverishment, and the comparative 
lack of opportunity.” And he adds, “where the 
Heavenly Father is sending souls, the American 
people cannot, unless it has lost its faith, send 
sneers. It is not our business to denounce, but 
to announce, and by positive interpretation of 
friendliness and service, to prove that American- 
ism and evangelical Christianity are final terms 
in state and church.” 

While the somewhat extravagant claims for 
this distinctively Christian conference, made in 
the official preliminary announcements of it, as 
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“in many respects the most significant gathering 
of Christian forces thus far in history.” be- 
clouded the anticipations of it in many minds, 
yet the fulfillments of the program and the re- 
sults of the occasion gratefully disappointed the 
fears awakened and greatly exceeded the hopes 
inspired by the promise of the conference. 


C. E. Convention 
J. A. MacDonald, 


Constructive Criticism at the 


It was no less a man than 
editor of the Toronto Globe, than whom there 
is no more loyal and able defender of the 
church, who is more often called to speak upon 
its greatest platforms, that took his brethren in 
hand at the Christian Endeavor convention 
after this fashion: 


“All over America there has grown up an 
industrial absolutism more baneful and much 
more arrogant than that of any Stuart king; 
but where is the church of John Knox that will 
stand against tyranny and oppression, and for 
the will of God and the rights of men? What 
does the comfortable church of the well-to-do 
know about the problem of work or of wages? 
How can it hear the passionate cry of the chil- 
dren of America, a million of them—some say 
three millions—caught in the cruel wheels of 
our vast, heartless, industrial machine? How 
can it measure the agony of women who must 
choose between starvation or shame? Why? 
Because of the church’s social anostasy. As in 
the past, so today, the process of assimilation 
brings elements of power and efficiency, but in- 
volves also compromise and weakness. Once 
again the church has become the conservator of 
vested interests and worshins ‘the god of things 
as they are.’” 


Until the church re-establishes Christ’s prin- 
ciples of social relations, he maintained that 
human and industrial justice must remain a 
“mere figure of speech.” He urged as the duty 
of the hour a return to the standards of life and 
relationships established by Christ and practiced 
by the primitive Christians, among whom “Jews 
and Romans, Greeks and barbarians, did live to- 
gether happily and did work together helpfully 
through all the relations of industrial service 
in every-day life.” 


THE RUSSIAN JEW IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


No finer appreciation of the Russian Jew in 
American industrial life has appeared anywhere 
than that by J. E. Williams in the Daily Inde- 
pendent-Times of Streator, Ill. (June 28, 1913). 
Two things seem to have moved him to this ex- 
pression. One of these causes is his daily con- 


tact, for the first time, with these newcomers, 


as chairman of the board of arbitration, which 
constitutes one of the main teatures of the pre- 
ferential shop agreed upon by Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx and their employes.’ 

THE Survey of July 19, 1913, gives a description 
of this agreement and an appreciation of Mr. Williams’ 
services in connection therewith and in the adjustment 


of compensation to the families of the men who lost 
their lives in the Cherry mine disaster. 


Of these first contacts he writes: “I have 
been meeting here in the flesh the heroes of 
Zangwill’s Melting-Pot, of Mary Antin’s Prom- 
ised Land. I am in daily contact with the lat- 
est, the most significant, and in some quarters, 
the most dreaded of our acquisitions—the Rus- 
sian Jew. And I am profoundly impressed.” 

The other thing that moved Mr. Williams is 
the memory of how much he and his fellow 
townsfolk lost in not recognizing one of these 
immigrants when he lived among them. “I 
shall never forget that Streator held a Dr. 
Steiner among her immigrants for a year and 
failed to recognize him.” And then he queries 
thus: 
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_ “What other potential Steiners there may be 
among our new arrivals we do not know, and 
yet there may be names that will enrich our art, 
literature, politics, or citizenship—if not in the 
first, yet almost certainly in the second genera- 
tion.” 


Of the rank and file whom he meets in this 
vast wholesale clothing trade, he speaks in 
amazement: 


“Tt is really amazing to see the adaptability 
of these people, their genius in all problems of 
uuman relations, their largeness of grasp, their 
keenness of intellect, and, above all, their re- 
sponsiveness to ethical ideals. 

“Here are people who until six or seven years 
ago lived in a country and worked at occupations 
in which trades organization were unheard of. 
They come here, enter an enormously compli- 
cated industry, and in a short time rise to the 
top as leaders in an organization which their 
enterprise and genius has in large measure 
created. Perhaps two-thirds of the people in 
the industry are of other nationalities, and they 
are loyal members of the union; but the initiat- 
ive, the enterprise, the leadership is largely in 
tne hands of those whom the Christian world 
has despised and persecuted for these 2,000 
years—the Russian Jews. 

“And they are the leaders because they de- 
serve to be, because of their loyalty, their in- 
sight, their enthusiasm coupled with a rare tal- 
ent for constructive statesmanship.” 


After describing the complexities of the in- 
dustrial problems to be solved by employers and 
employes in this trade, Mr. Williams testifies 
that the union constituted largely, and still more 
largely led, by these immigrants, is really mak- 
ing the solution possible. 


“Not without difficulty, not without friction, 
not without stoppages of work—though these 
have been slight compared with the provocative 
nature of the task.” 


Of the spirit of these people as capable of the 
greater tasks, judged by the capacity tested in 
the present achievements of their union, he thus 
speaks: 


_ “Jn all these operations it has displayed mod- 
eration, restraint and constructive ability of a 
high order. Greater tasks are before it, and 
I expect it will meet and solve them in the same 
spirit. The task is nothing less than to demon- 
strate that in so enormously complicated an 
‘industry a peaceful method of operation can be 
established that will guarantee to the worker the 
best labor conditions that can be obtained under 
the competitive system, and to the employer a 
peaceful and uninterrupted period of operation, 
and an increased efficiency of production that 
will compensate him for the better conditions en- 
joyed by his employes. 


Other nationalities are spoken of as of al- 
most equal importance, but Mr. Williams con- 
cludes: 
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“After this experience it is my feeling that 
the Russian Jew will make the richest intel- 
lectual contribution to American life of any of 
the incoming tribes, and especially will he be 
valuable in the world of labor, as increasing its 
power of self-restraint and constructive states- 
manship.”’ 


Some pen portraits which Mr. Williams draws 
of his associates in making or keeping the peace 
illuminate and interpret his characterization of 
their people. 


-“The chief deputy in a large sense is the 
creator and master mind in the garment work- 
ers’ organization. He is as yet only twenty-six 
years old, and the most remarkable character- 
istic to me in one so young is his power of re- 
straint. We expect youth to be fiery, enthusi- 
astic, daring; but we rarely find it coupled with 
that poise, repose, self-mastery so necessary to 
great achievement of any sort. I have known 
him, when he had a strike vote in his pocket, 
and when a wave of his hand would have sum- 
moned his comrades to battle, refuse the temp- 
tation to make himself an idolized leader of 
battle and to see his name in three deck heads 
in the daily paners, and choose the harder, less 
spectacular role of a practical 
builder of an organization that would get re- 
sults for his people. And that to me is the high- 
est test of courage, of loyalty, of leadership.” 


The story of a life so romantic and full of 
adventure that it would crowd the pages of a 
Russian novel is thus told partly in the words 
of this other deputy himself: 


“It was reading Tolstoi’s Resurrection that 
made a changed man of me. It was like what 
religious people call conversion. I read it again 
and again. The picture of Nuckeldoff sank into 
my brain and I said ‘I am that man.’ From that 
time the sporty ways of youth were forsaken 
and I led a new life. 

“That new life led him out of the prosperous 
career of a merchant into all the loss and peril 
of the revolutionist. But when asked why he 
did not become a merchant here in America he 
replied: ‘I have lost all taste for making money. 
All my enthusiasm has gone into the cause, the 
labor movement, and I can’t get up any interest 
in a business success,’ ” 


To a working girl’s courage and devotion he 
pavs this tribute: 


Though well read in modern literature and 
taking special interest in the drama and music, 
she is so earnest and sincere in word and act 
that she is a power among the women workers 
and a friend and counsellor to the young girls 
in the industry. Such is the deputy for the vest 
makers—the chief woman worker in the move- 
ment.” 


These appreciations are those of the religious 
spirit in industry—all so rare that it may not be 
recognized as such, though reference to it is 
not misplaced in this department. 
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YOUTH AND LIFE 


By RanpoupH S. Bournn. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 364 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of Tum Survey $1.62. 


The judicious reader will begin with the last 
essay, A Philosophy of Handicap. Here the 
writer reveals himself and the secret of his 
power. Nothing more admirable has been writ- 
ten in many a day. Here is philosophy at its 
best as a guide of life. We have the experience 
of one who is able to turn necessity to glorious 
gain. There is a wholesome tonic needed espe- 
cially in this day. There is no dodging of. difh- 
culties, no self-pity, but a manly acceptance of 
whatever comes. We are taught how to make 
the best of what seems worst. 

There is real insight into the modern meanings 
of social service. It is treated as a real religion. 
“All the crises and deeper implications of life 
seem inevitably to lead back to the question of 
social improvement and militant learning and 
doing.” 

The Philosophy of Handicap with its cheerful 
courage and its enthusiasm for social righteous- 
ness gives us the great contribution of Mr. 
Bourne. It suggests further work along the 
same lines. Here is one who is fitted to be an 
interpreter of one of the most significant move- 
ments of our time. 

The essay on The Life of Irony belongs to an- 
other mood. Here the handicapped man is seek- 
ing comfort for himself in watching “the shift- 
ing light and play of life” and the endless swirl 
of things: That irony has its uses is true 
enough, but Mr. Bourne does not succeed in mak- 
ing us feel all his enthusiasm for it. He himself, 
in the last analysis, is more of a stoic than an 
_ “Gronist.”” Perhaps, however, one may succeed in 

being both. 

The Praise of Youth has all the youthful ex- 
uberance that belongs to one who is twenty-five, 
and who knows that he will never be exactly 
that age again. But one can not read his book 
without having the belief that Mr. Bourne will 
write a still better one ten years from now. 
Thirty-five is not so very old after all. One’s 
reason for this faith is that Mr. Bourne has got 
hold of some big ideas, and has shown the power 
of expressing them. He has said that “for a 
sincere life one talent is needed, the ability to 
steer clear of the forces that would warp and 
conventionalize and harden the personality and 
its own free choices and bents.” This talent he 
has exhibited, and there is no reason to think 
that it will be confined to the short-lived period 
of youth. 

SamueEL McCuorp CRroTHERSs. 


A SURVEY OF THE WOMAN PRORLEM 


By Rosa Mayreper. Geo. H. Doran Co. 
Brice $1.50; by mail of Tum Survey $1.61. 


Frau Rosa Mayreder has occupied for many 
years a prominent place in the European group 
of feministic writers. Her Critique of the Fem- 
inine Nature, published in 1905, has been one 


275 pp. 
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of the most widely read and influential books on 
this subject in the German language. 

The translation of her latest work has made 
available in English a carefully developed phi- 
losophy of feminism. The first outlines were 
made fifteen years ago, and the theme was grad- 
ually developed in a series of essays which form 
the nucleus of the present volume following their 
initial publication in various periodicals. 

Frau Mayreder’s point of view is extremely 
individualistic. She brings her strongest argu- 
ments to bear against the force of custom which 
hinders the development of independence and 
personality in women. The effect of these forces 
she aptly describes as “the tyranny of the norm.” 
On the positive side, she contends for the free- 
dom of the feminine individuality to express 
and realize itself in a world of fact rather than 
in a fancied world of outworn ideals. On the 
whole, however, her method is analytical rather 
than argumentative. As she savs in the pref- 
ace, “It is the recognition of ideas, not their 
propagation, for which I have striven.” 

As an interpreter of the woman movement the 
author’s relation to Ellen Key and Olive 
Schreiner, whose works have preceded hers to 
this country, is worth noting. She agrees with 
Ellen Key in being a strong defender of the free 
personality. But she is opposed to many of, the 
latter’s special teachings. The book contains 
some very interesting criticism of Ellen Key’s 
favorite theories. She is perhaps more closely 
allied to Olive Schreiner in her ideas concerning 
women’s work. Also, like Olive Schreiner, she 
had already expressed her feministic theme in 
the form of fiction and allegory before she put 
forth the ripened product in essay form. 

Two of the most interesting chapters in the 
book are those which show how civilization has 
brought about changes in masculine nature cor- 
responding in importance to the much discussed 
changes in feminine nature. 


KATHARINE ANTHONY. 


THE UNREST OF WOMAN 


By EpwarpD SANFORD MarTIN. D. Appleton & Co. 146 
pp. Price $1.00; by mail of Tur Survey $1.09. 


With the blessed aloofness of an observer who 
has the rare power of dissociating himself from 
what he sees, Mr. Martin comments on the pres- 
ent unrest of woman, and with his usual kindly 
humor and mellow judgment, he points out that 
the solution of the problem lies in growing up. 

Adolescence is a period of restlessness, of 
extravagant fancies and equally extravagant ac- 
tion, yet it seems a necessary phase through 
which all living things must pass, and in spite 
of its frequent folly it does betoken life and 
energy struggling for self-expression. But self- 
exnression must have direction. Without self- 
control it leads to the riot and ruin wrought in 
England by Pankhurstianism—hby those whom 
Mr. Martin describes as not having “found them- 
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selves” (at least we hope it is not themselves 
which they have found). Those who have 
“found themselves” have found also, as he says, 
that “inner governor who shall look out of their 
eyes and see truth’ and duty, and strengthen 
their hands to seize them.” These women hav- 
ing passed safely through the period of adoles- 
cence have attained unto woman’s estate. 

Mr. Martin considers the unrest of various 
kinds of women; the student who thinks of life 
as an academic question; the society agitator 
who doesn’t think at all; the social worker to 
whom life is presented in terms of the pain and 
suffering of women until her vision is blinded to 
the wholeness of life; and finally the feminist 
whose views are so comprehensive that she be- 
lieves woman should do all her own work and 
all of man’s too. “If’—as Mr. Martin says—“if 
women with unimpaired power to do the things 
that women alone can do could compete success- 
fully with men in the rest of the employments, 
they would be far superior creatures to men.” 
Are we ready to contend that they are, for un- 
less we do, as even the feminists have not yet 
been able to devise a substitute for motherhood 
before the birth of the child, perhaps we might 
also allow the fathers to stay on their job a little 
longer. 

And this brings us to Mrs. Belmont whose 
arguments Mr. Martin disposes of with the short 
shrift they merit. To her criticism of the Con- 
stitution as “a document which divides the peo- 
ple by an arbitrary line of sex,” “and hence” is 
not “in touch with modern growth,” he retorts: 
“That was the way the Creator divided the peo- 
ple, and if He is not in touch with modern 
growth it behooves modern growth to get into 
touch with Him at its earliest convenience.” 

Is not the Creator also perhaps in a measure 
responsible for the “horrible alterntive,” as 
Miss Thomas characterizes the choice a 
woman may be called on to make between mar- 
riage and the life of a scholar? (Does she, by 
the way, mean a scholar? Is not scholarship 
rather an attitude of mind mellowed by past 
study with which nothing, not even marriage, 
can interfere? Does she not rather mean a 
student?) Miss Thomas asks, “How many men 
scholars would there be if we compelled them 
to make such an inhuman choice?” Do we “com- 
pel” women to make this choice? Is it not 
rather the laws which govern their own natures? 
Modern science has as yet found no way to per- 
petuate the race except through the old methods 
—women must be mothers if they marry and the 
Lord grants them children, and being a mother 
means often months of suffering and years of 
anxiety and labor that the children born may 
be brought up to fulfil their highest destiny. 
This compulsion is not of our making—rather 
nature has simply cast us in her own mould, and 
in this our privilege no man can share. “The 
great vocation of woman is motherhood. It is 
in that she is indispensable and unrivalled.” Mr. 
Martin takes life as he sees it and his vision 
is unclouded by theories. Is there anyone who 
will deny that he is right? 

Miss Addams is the greatest asset which the 
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cause of woman suffrage possesses or ever has — 


possessed because, as Mr. Martin says, of “her 


self-effacing personality, and the manner of her | 


life.’ Yet even with Miss Addams, could not 
her judgment be helped by a greater sense of 
proportion? The advocacy of measures which 
benefit a part of humanity at the expense of the 
whole is seldom wise. In the long run, such 
measures are not of benefit even to the few, for 
St. Paul was right when he said that we are 
members one of another. Women can not be 
helped except by helping the whole world, and 
the world will not be helped by concentrating 
attention on any one class to the exclusion of 
others—whether this class be rich or poor; 
whether it be those who are physiologically fit 
or unfit. It used to be the survival of the fittest, 
now it is the poor and often the unfit on whom 
attention is concentrated, but it is only a change 
of emphasis on the class, the injustice of the 
principle remains the same. The trouble with so- 
cial work today is this concentration—this feel- 
ing of class which is being fostered among the 
working people. We are sowing the wind. 
Heaven grant we may not reap the whirlwind. 

Such a book as The Unrest of Woman is one 
of the guide-posts which, through its sanity and 


its human understanding, must help to point the - 


way which we must walk. 
Mrs. WitLt1Am LoweLL PuTNAM. 


THE HUMAN SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 


By WILHELM LAMszus. F. A. Stokes Co. 
cents; by mail of Ton Survny $.56. 


Not long ago a thin volume, The Impeach- 
ment of President Israels, put in one man’s 
mouth, with stunning simplicity and force, all 
the social and national and economic arguments 
against war. Now another thin book, The 
Human Slaughter-House, puts the individual 
side, the feeling of the man in the ranks who 
must oppose soft flesh and brain against the pre- 
cision of perfected machines and the triumphs 
of chemists and electricians. 

These two books, one German the other 
American, signify much, for they imbed in fic- 
tion or something akin to it the growing fervor 
of the revolt against war. Oratory and statistics 
cluster thickly about the peace movement but 
it is only beginning to produce the sort of writ- 
ing which will shoulder its way into the long 
shelves filled by the war books from Troy to 
Kirk Kilisseh. 

There is unexpected coincidence in the publi- 
cation of the English translation of the second 
book just before the Gettysburg celebration. 
The climax at Gettysburg came when a row of 
Pickett’s men charged again through the wheat 
field to be welcomed with hearty handclasps by 
the Yankees who had been their foes. And the 
climax of the book comes in the German in- 
fantryman’s insane vision of the men of two 
great armies firing into the air and rushing into 
each other’s arms. 

The Human Slaughter-House is the simple 
narrative of a private who tells in a hundred 
short pages of his going to war “for the Father- 
land” and of a few days’ fighting. There’s only 
a bit about the parting from his wife and chil- 
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dren and a few remarks by the other men, but 
like every line of the book their very brevity is 
pregnant. Only three of his company survived 
a charge on a rapid-fire battery masked by trees. 
His comrades are blown to bits by bombs from 
airships, and by the mere pushing of a button 
cne man destroys a whole regiment which 
charges over mined ground. A single twitching 
hand is thrown at the German’s feet. A man 
with half a face comes running out of the dark 
whining for mercy. Such as these, and worse, 
until he goes mad along with many of his fel- 
lows. Why not, if thousands of the Japs and 
stolid Russians lost their minds? 

The points of the book are two: that the 
nerves of modern man cannot stand war—he 
smashes up, goes mad; and the reason for his 
madness—the awful, crushing, bloody, surety of 
the modern devices for killing. “Once it was a 
knightly death, an honorable soldier’s death; now 
it is death by machinery. - We are being 
hustled to death by experts, by mechanicians. 
And just as they turn out buttons and pins by 
wholesale methods of production, so they are 
now turning out the crippled and the dead by 
machinery.” All they lack to complete the job 
is burying machines, and these he thinks will 
come soon because they will be a necessity of 
the next great war. 

The absorbingly interesting part of it all, a 
matter of mere speculation, is as to the growth 
of such feeling among the workingmen of the 
world—the fellows who must be food for powder. 
There is some evidence in the fact that the 
Kaiser, though fighting the army tax bill through 
the Reichstag, had to recall his dismissal of the 
author as a public school teacher; and in the 
sale of 100.000 copies of the book in Germany 
in three mont*s, though Hamburg, where it was 
first put in type, suppressed it. Now, a few 
months later, it is marching round the world in 
eight languages. 

AxtTHUR P. KELLoGc. 


THE REAL DEMOCRACY 

By J. E. F. Mann, N. J. Sievers and R. W. T. Cox. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 276 pp.” Price $1.50; by 

mail of TuHH Survey $1.60. 

The first essays of the Rota Club, a group of 
political economists in London which took its 
inspiration from Hilaire Belloc, appear in book 
form under the title of The Real Democracy. 
The contributions, by J. E. F. Mann, N. J. Siev- 
ers and R. W. T. Cox, comprise a history of the 
changes which have taken place in political gov- 
ernments throughout the world with a study of 
the principles of the philosophy involved. After 
analyzing the history and applying the phil- 
osophy, the authors propose the logical step to 
be taken which will introduce measures tending 
to cure present evils and prevent their recur- 
rence. 

It is shown that to the end of the pagan world 
the state was based on slavery, with society di- 
vided horizontally into two strata. The ruling 
element composed the upper stratum, and the 
-Servile class the lower, constituting an unstable 
condition. The effect of the Christian Church 
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was to establish the dignity of labor, and the 
awakening intelligence of the working people 
caused them to form craft guilds, which brought 
about a readjustment of society into groups sep- 
arated from each other by vertical divisions. 
The weakening and final collapse of the Guild 
system are attributed to the emergence of trade 
from the local intermunicipal and the pelagic, to 
the international and oceanic stage which it neg- 
lected to resist, and which the crystallization 
of the nations into their various monarchic 
states tended to encourage. 

The development of the capitalistic and pro- 
letarian system is usually considered as a natural 
evolution, and therefore inevitable as an eco- 
nomic necessity. People cannot see how they 
could get on without large scale production; and 
yet, owing to the tremendous evils which accom- 
pany it, due to its horizontal social strata, a dis- 
satisfaction with its working is growing up. This 
is expressing itself in statements that it is a 
failure, and must be replaced by something dif- 
ferent, and harking back to the guild system 
with its vertical divisions which worked well. 
On the one hand the questions are asked: “How 
can men be citizen artisans expressing their 
personalities in their every day labor if that 
labor takes place under another man’s roof. and 
under another man’s direction? How can men 
be equals on the political platform if they are 
master and man in the factory?” On the other 
hand, it is shown that under the present system 
the greater part of the created wealth flows into 
the pockets of the few who own, and yet the pro- 
ductive activity of tomorrow must result from 
the demand of the many whose power for -de- 
veloping demand is continuously lessening. 

This system is therefore not necessary to pro- 
duction, but hostile to it. Its continuance means 
its extinction. Mere raising of wages or short- 
ening of hours result only in higher cost of 
living. 

Democracy has recognized so far only political 
power. The masses are politically free, but eco- 
nomically dependent. The proletarian may eas- 
ily record a vote but be in want. It was estab- 
lished before industry extended beyond the home 
of the voter. As industry grew the voter retain- 
ed the »roperty right of his industry. His en- 
terprise was his own; he could do with it as he 
would. He blinked the fact that by his own 
admission his employes were his slaves. So 
the industrial groups composing the greater num- 
ber of the people are industrial monarchies, al- 
though existing in a democracy. The incon- 
sistency is too apparent to persist. 

The weakness of the type of collectivism 
known as Socialism is summed up in the proverb, 
“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness!” That proper organization is necessary 
to secure efficient management; that the taking 
over, by the state, of property now owned by 
the employer would necessitate taxing everybody 
to pay the employer for his property, and as he 
would know better how to handle it afterwards 
than anyone else, he would be put in charge and 
paid to operate it. 

Having analyzed all the various other sug- 
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gested plans and determined their failings, the 
‘proposition is advanced to enter into what is 
termed “the Associative State,” where all the 
individual enterprises in an industry associate 
themselves together after the manner of a guild. 
By remunerating the various. working members, 
partly by wages and partly by dividends, each 
would be given an incentive to obtain an eco- 
nomic resource large or small. 

It is impossible to abolish competition or its 
necessary accompaniment, profit, but its acci- 
dental accompaniments, cheapness and destitu- 
tion, can be abolished. Competition is essential 
to social progress. If competition between groups 
is substituted for competition between _ indi- 
viduals, the fatal consequences of free competi- 
tion will be eliminated. We should temper the 
instinct for self-advancement by the desire for 
group advancement. We should train men to 
play for their team, that the game of progress 
should go on. The industrial group must be 
recognized in the political organization. The 
conduct of civic life must be the business of 
the masses. The business of production must be 
inspired with a civic significance. Citizens must 
be organized into associations of producers. 

It is the citizens and not wealth which the 
state exists to develop. Therefore it is essential 
that the present workers and not the past work- 
ers be considered. It is the producers, not the 
consumers, who must control the state. If so- 
ciety is suffering from a disease which is es- 
sentially economic, the curative force must itself 
be economic and must proceed from principles 
and motives contrary to those which gave rise 
to the disease. The disease, so far as it is eco- 
nomic, is the concentration of ownership in a 
few hands. The remedy must be the diffusion 
of ownership into many hands. : 

The analysis of the situation is clear-cut and 
irrefutable, and the remedy to be applied is un- 
doubtedly the right one, but whether or not the 
method is practical, the reader must decide. 

Working on the principle that the acquisition 
of wealth normally means an exchange by which 
each of a number of men gives what is to him 
less useful and gets what is to him more useful, 
it is believed that this exchange should be regu- 
lated so as to be kept normal, and that this regu- 
lation can be effected by so arranging through 
legal and economic means the balance of ad- 
vantage, which is the increment of wealth, that 
it will weigh down on the side of the small man 
and tilt up on the side of the big man. This, 
it is expected, will bring about a large number 
of small owners in place of a small number of 
large owners or capitalists. 

Thus we come back to the guild form of in- 
dustrial grouping and the dividing of society 
into vertical sections. It is thought that the 
trade unions can be made one factor in this 
change and the manufacturers’ associations an- 
other, while the consuming public would act as 
the legal and economic regulator through gov- 
ernment renresentation and so be protected. 
Thus every member of the guild would become a 
citizen of an industrial community within the 
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state, and in this way industrially as well as 
politically free.’ 
Hob. J.4 Portes: 


A PREFACE TO POLITICS 


By Water LIPPMANN. Mitchell Kennerley. 
Price $1.50; by mail of THE SuRvVEY, $1.60. 


Among the numerous recent volumes on poli- 
tics, Walter Lippmann’s book is one of the most 
notable. Written in a vigorous English, it dis- 
cusses the new statecraft with brilliant sug- 
gestiveness. 

Mr. Lippmann calls it a preliminary sketch for 
a theory of politics. But it is more than this. 
It is a keen and vital analysis of modern politic- 
al ideas. He has had the opportunity to look 
at politics from the inside and his criticism of 
much that passes for reform is thoughtful and 
valuable. 

A paragraph from the first chapter, on Routi- 
neer and Inventor, furnishes the keynote of the 
book: “It is our desperate adherence to an old 
method that has produced the confusion of po- 
litical life. Because we have insisted upon look- 
ing at government as a frame and governing 
as a routine, because in short we have been 
static in our theories, politics has such an unreal 
relation to actual conditions. Feckless—that is 
what our politics is. It is literally eccentric: it 
has been centered mechanically instead of vit- 
ally. We have, it seems, been seduced by a fic- 
titious analogy: we have hoped for machine reg- 
ularity when we needed human initiative and 
leadership, when life was crying that its inven- 
tive abilities should be’ freed.” 

The topics of Mr. Lippmann’s essays give an 
excellent insight into the subject matter of the 
book: Routineer and Inventor; The Taboo; The 
Changing Focus; The Golden Rule and After; 
Well Meaning but Unmeaning; The Chicago 
Vice Report; Some Necessary Iconoclasm; The 
Making of Creeds; The Red Herring; Revolu- 
tion and Culture. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this book. It is 
worthy of being read carefully by every one 
who is interested in the new spirit in American 
political life. Clear thinking and plain speaking 
concerning the things that are foremost today, 
are its salient characteristics. 


Lro MANNHEIMER. 
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IMMIGRATION 


By Henry Pratt Farrcuiup. The Macmillan Co, 
455 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of THr SurvEy $1.90. 


The mass of material gathered by the Immi- 
gration Commission has been the more or less 
direct incitement to many books on immigration, 
no less than five worthy of serious mention 
having reached the reviewer’s desk in the last 
year and a half. First came Professor Jenks 
and Dr. Lauck, themselves directors of the in- 
vestigations of the commission, with an official 
summary of their results in the form of a sepa- 
rate treatise. Dr. Roberts’ The New Immigra- 
tion, is less indebted to the work of the com- 
mission, being mainly a record of observations, 


tT this interesting ‘to note that the author's suggestions 
are very much in line with recommendations brought 
forward by Mr. Porter himself in Tur Survny of 
January 7, 1911.—-Ep. 
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on the whole favorable to the new immigrant. 
Dr. Hourwich in Immigration and Labor and 
Dr. Warne in The Immigrant Invasion, consider 
the economic aspects of immigration chiefly, the 
one writer favorable, the other unfavorable to 
the immigrant. 

Professor Fairchild’s purpose is to treat immi- 
gration in all its aspects, and not simply as an 
“American public problem,” but as a sociological 
phenomenon of worldwide significance. In work- 
ing out his subject, however, this promise is 
hardly fulfilled. In practice he has kept pretty 
closely within the bounds of the material avail- 
able to American students, and the greater part 
of his book is occupied with a history, descrip- 
tion and discussion of the immigrant in America. 

The book opens with a detailed historical sur- 
vey of immigration to the United States, which 
adds many interesting and instructive bits to 
the gleanings already gathered from the rich 
field of old newspapers, documents and reports. 
Then follows a clear summary of Federal legis- 
lation which will be useful to the student. 

Then we find chapters on the familiar topics, 
drawn from the familiar sources—changes in 
volume and racial composition, causes of emigra- 
tion, social and economic status of immigrants, 
distribution, standard of living, wages, pauper- 
_ ism, crime and insanity, births and marriages, 
and finally a discussion of all these facts in their 
bearing on social welfare. 

Professor Fairchild’s conclusions range him 
on the side of the restrictionists, but not among 
those whose only ground of restriction is the 
evil done by the immigrant to the native-born 
population. On the contrary, he is to be credited 
with pointing out many of the fallacies involved 
in ascribing crime, pauperism and other ills to 
the character of the immigrant, and with show- 
ing distinctly and definitely the blame resting in 
our own industrial system. 

Whether the immigrant does or does not de- 
base American-born labor, the fact that he him- 
self is living under unfavorable conditions is an 
evil. As the author well says: “If the American 
workman happens to be a foreigner, it is just as 
important for the welfare of the nation and of 
humanity that he be properly housed, fed, 
clothed, educated and amused as if he were a 
native,’ and “one of the strongest arguments 
for restriction at the present time is that the 
United States is not yet qualified to accept the 
responsibility of admitting unlimited numbers of 
eager seekers for advantage and giving them in 
fullest measure those things which they desire 
and which their earnest efforts merit.” 


Kate HoLtitapay CLAGHORN. 


HANDBOOK OF MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING 


By Burrav OF MounNIciPpaAL RESEARCH. D. Appleton & 
$3'14 318 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of Tum SuRvEY 


This volume, prepared under the direction of. 
the Bureau of Municipal Research of New York 
City, brings together in more permanent form 
some of the material which has been issued by 
the Metz fund of the bureau under the title ‘of 
* Short Talks on Municipal Accounting and Re- 
porting. These talks were prepared by Ulysses 
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L. Leonhauser and summarized in turn the prin- 
ciples underlying the practice and procedure set 
forth in the Manual of Accounting and Busi- 
ness Procedure of the City of New York. 

The volume just referred to was one result of 
the co-operation of Mr. Metz, during three years 
of his term as comptroller in New York, and the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, and was promul- 
gated by him as an executive order under his 
power to prescribe the forms for keeping and 
recording all city accounts. The book aims to 
be a simple exposition of a scientific system of 
accounting and reporting for municipal utilities 
which will produce complete, accurate and 
prompt information at the least possible cost. 
It contains chapters on such subjects as revenues 
and expenditures, general accounting balance 
sheets, appropriation and fund accounts, the 
capital account balance sheet, sinking funds and 
trust funds, etc. 

The book emphasizes the fact that the wide- 
spread belief that there is nothing in common 
between the occupation of the municipal book- 
keeper and what has too often been called com- 
mercial bookkeeping is a misconception. The 
historic reason for the belief is that hitherto 
few cities have maintained any accounts other 
than those of appropriations—accounts which 
are required in order to keep the officers out of 
jail. Practically no accounts have been kept 
pertaining to subjects in which the officer as 
administrator and the citizen as beneficiary are 
interested. Few cities have kept accounts of 
property, stores, equipment, or even of their 
liabilities in full, and few cities keep operation 
and cost accounts. If the matters of interest 
which have been left out of the picture in 
municipal bookkeeping are supplied, the differ- 
ences that now obtain between public and priv- 
ate bookkeeping almost melt away. 

The volume outlines a system which, with 
modifications, is applicable to a city of any size. 
As a matter of fact it has been adopted by New 
York, the largest American city, and by Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, a town of less than 25,000 
inhabitants. In New York thousands of clerks 
and bookkeepers are required to assemble the 
records and information needed by officials and 
the public. In Montclair the entire system is 
carried out by a single bookkeeper. 

The volume contains a large number of forms 
and an unusually complete index of almost one 
hundred pages. 

James P. HEaTon. 


THE REDUCTION OF DOMESTIC FLIES 


By Epwarp Haurorp Ross. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
103 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THm Survny $1.60. 


The author is known by his good work on 
The Reduction of Domestic Mosquitoes and The 
Prevention of Fever on the Suez Canal. His 
present book is an earnest statement of the prob- 
lem of the house fly in relation to filth and in- 
fections, with many practical suggestions for its 
solution. He would reduce the number of flies 
by doing away with their breeding places. 

Citing the parallel sanitary work with mos- 
quitoes in relation to malaria and yellow fever, 
the author discusses the importance of domestic 
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flies. No exact figures are given to show the 
damage done by them but many of the worst 
cases, notably those of typhoid in the Boer and 
Spanish-American wars, are marshalled in con- 
vincing manner, and emphasis is directed toward 
illustrating the relation of flies to infantile 
enteritis. Chapters are devoted to familiar facts 
of the life history of the fly; to the natural 
enemies of flies, from fowls to fungi (the author 
concludes that man must shoulder his responsi- 
bility and himself be the greatest enemy); to 
methods of fly reduction and civic organization 
of the work, the author’s position being that 
the whole matter must be taken on as a regular 
part of the public sanitation of the town, city 
or district; and to oppositions, which everyone 
who undertakes such work should read. The 
concluding chapter deals with Sanitary Educa- 
tion, Flies, and the Coming Generations—“in all 
schools elementary sanitation should be taught 
as a routine; and the facts known about flies 
and their danger to health should be included 
in the curriculum. Thus the rising generation 
will learn to limit disease and will grow up edu- 
cated in some of the methods of saving life.” 

The book is full of good advice and practical 
suggestions, especially along the line of organi- 
zation of anti-fly campaigns and the making of 
maps of fly-breeding places. With so much good 
material, the pity is that the author did not defer 
publication until after he had tried the reduction 
of flies in at least one city. As it is the book 
will do much to discourage fly-fighting. If Eng- 
land with her centuries of civilization has not 
perfected a system of prompt disposal of or- 
ganic waste, what can be expected of the rapidly 
growing American city with its constant need 
of more money and its burden of ignorant for- 
eign population? : 

If the author were in the business ot carry- 
ing on an anti-fly campaign, it is certain that 
he would soon relinquish his idea of killing eggs 
and Jarvae. ‘Chis he would find a very difficult 
and expensive matter. The writer has seen fly 
maggots crawling about for hours in 40 per cent 
formaldehyde. 

In the event of another edition of the book, 
we would earnestly call the author’s attention 
to the very effective means of reducing the num- 
ber of flies in a city by killing off the mother 
or over-wintering fly before it gets a chance to 
breed, and by the excellent system of outdoor 
trapping that is used with such good results in 
American cities. 

Jean Dawson. 


MARXISM VERSUS SOCIALISM 
By VuADIMIR G. StMKHOVITCH. Henry Holt and Co. 
297 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of Tom Survey $1.61. 


Professor Simkhovitch has here given us an 
admirable summary of the arguments against 


Marxism. He has presented lucidly, and at 
times brilliantly, the conclusions which have 
been reached by Bohm-Bawerk, Sombart, 


Stammler, Bernstein, and other critics of Marx’s 
system. The argument is well sustained through- 
out and the book is illumined and enriched by 
the fruits of a wide, desultory and curious 
reading. 
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It is impossible within the narrow limits of 
this review to give even an outline of the long 
argument. We often forget, in reading the 
somewhat amorphous Socialist lucubrations of 
the present, how neatly and powerfully compact 
was the original Marxist philosophy. Fifty 
years have undermined and forever demolished 
the edifice, but so integrated was the theory, so 
closely interlinked and interwoven were all its 
parts, its assumptions, its deductions, its con- 
clusions, that an attempt to prove, disprove or 
even state the theory necessitates a reference to 
an immense and multifarious body of social 
facts. The magnitude of the task of worthily 
presenting the argument against Marx consti- 
tutes the very obstacle in the path of a brief 
yet adequate appreciation of the performance. 


On the whole, Professor Simkhovitch has done © 


extremely well. Despite an occasional tendency 
to wander into devious, though always interest- 
ing bypaths, the author maintains a sure sense 
of proportion and an unusual acquaintance with 
the whole literature of Marxist criticism, and 
more especially with the work of the Germans. 
In Chapters IV to VII he summarizes the sta- 
tistics that have been rapidly accumulating dur- 
ing latter decades, which prove definitely that 


the conclusions of Marx concerning the concen- | 


tration of production in industry and agriculture, 
the disappearance of the middle class and the 
inevitable increase in misery of the proletariat, 
were in some cases grossly exaggerated and in 
others incontestably false. In other chapters, 
Professor Simkhovitch traces the history of the 
class war theory, and deals exhaustively not 
only with this doctrine but with Marx’s theory 
of crises and with the hypothesis of an inevit- 
able cataclysm. In Chapter XII he presents 
an able argument against Marx’s theory of 
value with a somewhat inadequate acknowledg- 
ment of his own dependence on Bohm-Bawerk. 


Professor Simkhovitch sums up with the state- 
ment that “the great system of scientific social- 
ism, which Marx had built up with so much 
learning and acumen” has now “become an 
arsenal of arguments against the coming of 
socialism.” That realistic theory “which organ- 
ized, uplifted, unified the socialist movement 
throughout the world” has “now turned against 
international, revolutionary socialism.”  Re- 
visionists, today or tomorrow, will control the 
platforms and policies of the Socialist Parties, 
but what they are preaching is merely social 
reform. Social reform, however, “cannot arouse 
the passionate ardor that is kindled by the 
apocalyptic vision of the social cataclysm. The 
road to social reform is flat and dusty; the 
journey along it is hard and dull. It is a wise 
instinct, therefore, that moves the socialists who 
have become social reformers to cling to the 
earlier vision and intone, as of old, their im- 
precatory psalms. But the contrast between 
their policies and their theories, between what 
they do and what they say, tempts one to say 
of them, inverting the Biblical quotation: ‘The 
hands are the hands of Jacob, but the voice is 
the voice of Esau.’ ” 

-Watter E. Wey. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


THE National Child Welfare Exhibition Com- 
: mittee, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, pub- 
lishes thirteen bulletins for the guidance of those 
planning exhibits. The titles and authors follow 
(nrices vary from one to five cents, with large 
reductions when bought in quantity) : History of 
the Child Welfare Exhibition Movement; Or- 
ganization; Cost; Construction; Floor-Plan: 
Twelve Good Screens and Why They are Good; 
Screen Plans; Screen Plans as Filled Out by Ex- 


£, Stetson Crawford in Collier’s, 


THE OASIS. 


hibitors; Publicity Committee; Organization of 
Explainers; The Program; After the Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit What? Neighborhood Child Wel- 


fare Exhibits. 

The bulletins are written by Charles F. Pow- 
lison, general secretary of the National Child 
Welfare Exhibition Committee; Anna Louise 
Strong, director of child welfare exhibits in Kan- 
“sas City, St. Louis, Northampton, Montreal, 
Louisville, Providence, and Rochester; and 
Frank C. Myers, executive secretary of the New 
York Child Welfare Committee. 
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T HE following suggestion of a more profit- 

able use to which to put money at pres- 
ent expended on war preparation comes from a 
peace advocate: 


In all the history of our Republic we have 
lost less than 15,000 men by foreign bullets. 
We have no enemies and began every 
foreign war ourselves. Every year 600,000 
Americans—40 per cent of all on the death 
list—die needlessly from preventable causes. 
These precious lives, many of them of 
breadwinners, take in money value alone 
$1,000,000,000 every year from our Nation’s 
income. These 600,000 lives are lost 
by tuberculosis (130,000); by ty- 
phoid (over 30,000); by violent 
deaths—homicide, suicide, prevent- 
able accidents (over 100,000); by 
starvation, exposure,- poisonous 
milk, foul air, congestion, and other 
evils which money and _ foresight 
could have prevented. The last 
new battleship costs as much as all 
that is annually spent by cities, 
States, and Nation to remove the 
great white plague. 

cae 


Ets bBo BoR.OMe Hobos 

May PRESTON SLOSSON in the Independent 
Playing in the city street, 

Little Brother ! 
Running errands with swift feet; 
Passing me with footsteps fleet ; 
Ought we not to know each other— 

Little Brother? 


Care comes early at our call— 
Little Brother; 

Far too heavy burdens fall 

On your shoulders slight and small. 

Would that I could lift them all, 
Little Brother! 


In the world’s relentless mart, 
Little Brother, 

Each must bear his manly part, 

Earn his bread with toil and smart, 

—But your courage breaks my heart 
Little Brother! 


Surely there are, unconfest, 
(Little Brother) 
Longings in your boyish breast? 
Teach me how to help you best— 
How we each may help the other— 
Little Brother! 
* * * 


OHELO is the name of the 
new magazine for the Camp 
Fire Girls. It is issued from 118 
East 28th Street, New York. The 
first number (July) contains an 
article on Camp Fire Girls Sym- 
bols, by Mrs. L. H. Gulick, and a description of 
an auxiliary organization of the younger girls, 
the Blue Birds. 
* * x 
ARTHUR D. DEAN, chief of the Division of 
Vocational Schools of the New York State 
Education Department, makes these distinctions: 


Standpatters read a pedagogy of a yesterday. 

Backpatters say that everything is just lovely. 

Pitapatters—well, they just pitapat! 

Social-minded, progressive teachers read THE 
SURVEY. 
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(CHE POuttast7 by the Italian, Ada Negri, 


whom he characterizes as the “sister of 


charity of the class war,” who “sings the in- 
articulate longings of the oppressed, the vague 
aspirations of the poor and the outcasts,” is 
translated by Arturo Giovannitti in the Inter- 
national: 


They’re thousands, millions—I behold and wonder 
What myriad hordes they are, 

Their ranks that grumble lke a distant thunder 
Are plodding wide and far. 


They drag along beneath the wintry lashes 
With footsteps tired and slow; 

Bare are their heads, their raiments are of ashes, 
Their looks with fever glow. 


They seek for me; they are arrived; their paces 
Like billows of the sea; 

Their sad, gray forms, their wan consumptive faces 
Are encircling me. 


They hide me, press me onward in their roaming; 
I see their wistful -eyes, 

I hear their wailings in the thickening gloaming, 
Their curses and their sighs. 


“We come from homes that weep into the heavens, 
We come from restless cots, 

Whereon the body, like a dough that leavens, 
Gradually molds and rots. 


“We grovel from the slum and from the gutter, 
And as along we go, 

Our shadows cast upon the byways flutter 
Like shrouds of death and woe. 
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with which Parliament has to deal there is | 


at present no developed body of distinctly 
collectivist thought, especially on such mat- 
ters as armaments, the Government of India, 
the relations between the colonies and the 


mother country, alien immigration, fiscal 
policy, the liquor traffic, the relation be-_ 
tween the state and the organization of re- | 


ee ay 
ligion. 


The New Statesman has current comment on 
all events of importance, and it has sections on 
literature, art, music and the drama. It covers 
both home and foreign affairs. The address is 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 


* * 


A RECENT addition to the literature of crim- 

inology is the study of.criminal physique 
of 1,500 prisoners in the Wisconsin State Prison, 
made by Dr. Rock Sleyster, physician in charge 
of the prison and secretary of the state medical 
society. The prisoners are studied in groups and 
by far the most significant are the figures for 
recidivists. In his analysis of the figures Dr. 
Sleyster says: : 


“These show marked physical inferiority || 
in the habitual. offender. It is surprising 


“We groped and sought in vain in our confusion 
For an ideal of strife, 
For a belief, a dream, e’en an illusion 


To justify our life. 


“But they repulsed our task and our endeavor 
And smote us in the dust. 
Where, then, are strength and hope? 
They're dead forever. 
Have mercy—we have lost.’ 


Into the light the sun is raining o’er us; 
Our stifled prayers above 

Bursts and ascends the festal and sonorous 
Anthem of toil and love. 


On snaking rails through mountain ways uncommon 
The steaming monsters roar, 

While industries, both arms and sinews summons 
With blaring trumps of war. 


A thousand lips for other lips are yearning 
In passionate desire; 

A thousand lives with valiant ardor burning 
Leap in the furnace fire. 


And we are useless .... What cold hand has thrown us 
Down? Who betrayed our trust? 
What somber fate has cast its blight upon us? 
Have mercy—we are lost 
= s * 


[\ the middle of April appeared the first issue 


of a new British weekly, the New Statesman, 


which aims to deal with public affairs from the 
standpoint of a “sane and practical collectiv- 
ism.” On the board of directors are George 
Bernard Shaw and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
all of whom are members of the Fabian Society. 
The general policy of the periodical will be 
Fabian, though the editors state that they intend 
to bring to light and to appreciate in a wide 
catholic spirit all those features in other projects 
which make for social progress. One important 
object which the new journal will attempt to 
achieve is: 


“The filling up of the many gaps which 
still have to be made good before collectiv- 
ism can be regarded as providing a complete 
policy of social organization and of gov- 
ernment. With regard to much of the work 


to find them the youngest of the classes | 


‘Vl 


given. This is partially explained by the 


fact that I have included in this class the | 


large number of young men we are receiv- 
ing who have been previously committed 
to reform schools and reformatories. ‘These 
men of an average age of 33 years lack 2.1 
inches of the height ot the average Wiscon- 
sin boy just out of high school, lack 2.5: 
inches of the height of the average Ameri- 
can of their age and 2.7 inches of the height 
of the average Harvard student as reported 
by Professor Sargent. 


“They are well nourished but are mark- 
edly deficient in chest and expansion meas- 
urements. These last. measurements may 
be partially accounted for by the lack of 
physical exercise in the open air while sub- 
ject to previous incarceration in this and 
other institutions. This could not by any 
argument, however, account for the degree 
of deficiency im stature, which can be ex- 
plained only as a marked and unmistakable 
stigma of degeneracy. 


“Associated with these, I find in this class 
the highest percentage of other physical stig- 
mata, such as degenerate palates, ears, facial 
and cranial asymmetry, etc., though these 
are merely mentioned and not covered in 
this paper.” | 

ae 


SUCH A SHAME! 


Social Agitator—Isn’t it a shame the way 
they work the help in this store? Fifteen hours 
a day, and wages almost nothing!” 

Companion—Why do you trade here? 

S. A.—Oh, they sell things so much cheaper.—- 
Chicago Times. 


| 
| 


_ WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED 


First Assistant County Agent for 
Cook County relief work; male or fe- 
male ; pay $208.33 per month. Com- 
petitive examination open to all citi- 
zens of the U. S. will be held at 10 
A. M. August 29, 1913, in Chicago. 
Requires person with administrative 
ability, experienced in modern charity 
methods. . For application blank and 
descriptive bulletin, apply to Cook 
County Civil Service Commission, 547 
County Court House, Chicago. 

A MATRON for Children’s. Home in country town. 
Address Miss Drury, Bristol, Rhode Island. 


HEADWORKER for Philadelphia settlement. 
Send full statement of qualifications and previous 
experience to Walter Longstreth, 1218 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


conscientious woman of _ executive 
Now headworker in large settlement. Twelve 
years experience—desires similar position. No ob- 
jJections to leaving town. Address 1146, Survey. 


EXPERIENCED church and social worker. pook- 
keeper and stenographer, desires position. Address: 
Margaret S, Doolittle, 1526 11th St., Greeley, Colo. 


“Parish Work—Church Settlement or Day Nurs- 
ery’—a woman of training and wide experience will 
be open to an engagement after Sept. 15. Address 
1136, SuRVEY. 


CAPABLE 
ability. 


FIVE years’ teaching experience, one year’s experi- 
ence in old, well-organized settlement. Play piano. 
Desire more constructive work. Address 1145 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, college and New York 
School of Philanthropy graduate, having suecessful 
business experience and four years in social work as 
executive secretary, is available about September Ist 
1913, for a position requiring constructive work. Ad 
dress 1124, SURVEY. 


eens Training Seoul ae 
Playground Workers. 


Full training for playground work, gymnasium 
work, (indoor and outdoor) games, dancing, story 
telling, child study and dramatic art. 


Write for catalogue, 700 Oakwood Boulevard 


The Third Year of the Cleveland Class for 
Training Nurses for Social Work 
WILL OPEN SEPTEMBER 23 


The nine months course is under direction of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, co-operating with the Western 


Reserve University, the Associated Charities, the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, the Babies’ Dispensary and Hos- 


pital. 
LECTURES, FIELD WORK, CLASS AND CASE 
DISCUSSION UNDER EXPERTS. 
A Limited Number of Scholarships is Available. 


Address: MISS MATILDA L. JOHNSON, 
612 St. Clair Avenue, N. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


man, 


The Balopticon means 
money for your church 


This perfect stereopticon provides the kind of entertainment 
that attracts people to church affairs. With the Bal- 


cpticon you can make Bible lessons more appealing —give 
illustrated lectures and talks on travel, education, etc. And 
the instrument soon pays for itself. 


jausch jomb 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


It is simple in operation—very durable in construction and 
built along accurate optical and mechanical lines. You 
get brilliant clear cut pictures from ordinary lantern slides, 
and the instrument can be easily arranged for direct opaque 
projection of photos, post cards, etc. 


Model C Balopticon is NOW only $25. Opaque attachment $30 
Combined Balopticon for instant interchange - $80 up 


Write today for circular. It gives much interesting 
information about our different models, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CoO. 
528 St. Paul Street - - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We Belivve— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes. 


sion. 
THAT right living should be the fourth “R” ip 
education. 


THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
yHatT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
—American School of Home Economics 
NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. “The Profession of Home 
making,” which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses, 
atc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘‘Freehand Cooking,’ 10 cts.3;  “* Food 


alues,”” 10 cts.: “* The Up-To-Date Home,” 


cts. 
Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Founded for advanced and hopeless cases, 


THE HOSPITAL AND 
HOUSE OF REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, also has 
Bunaglows for the incipient patients. Aid is 
asked for the little children in the new Pavilion 
recently opened, for which there is no main- 
tenance fund. The entire work is unique, in 
that the need of the patient alone determines 
his or her length of residence. It’s scope is in 
danger of being restricted unless the support 
accorded to it is more generous. Checks sent 
to William M. Cruikshank, Treasurer, 59 Hast 
59th-Street, will be promptly acknowledged. 
Wooppury G. LANGDON, Pres. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIB, Vice-Pres., , 
Howarp TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


INFORMATION 


Membership fee nominal. 


HILD HELPING —Department of Child-Helping, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
Correspondence aud printed matter relative ; to 

institutions for children, child placing, infant mortality, 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, etc. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS—National Child Wel- 
fare Wxhibition Committee, 200 Fifth ave., New 
York, Charles F, Powlison, General Secretary, Anna 

Louise Strong, Director cf Exhibits. Bulletins covering 
Results, Organization, Cost, Construction, etc. of Child 
Welfare Exhibits. Will assist cities in organization 
and direction, when desired. Exhibit material to loan. 


ONSERY ATION OF INFANT LIFE—American Asso- 
ciation for Study and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. Ger- 

trude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. Literature on request. 

Studies preventable causes of death and illness; urges 

birth registration, maternal nursing, parental instruction. 


CHOOL HYGIENE—American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres., David l. Edsall, M.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School; Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, 

M.D., College of the City of New York, New York. 

Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York City, Clifford 


|") beteeeer HYGIENE -National Committee for Mental 
W. Beers, Sec’y. 


UGENICS—-Eugenics Record Office, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. I., N. Y. (American Breeders Assoc., Hu- 
genics Sect. Charles B. Davenport, Sec.). Mem- 

bership $2, a year. National repository of data on 
Schedules for family records 
Advice as to sui*able matings. Publi- 


cations at cost. H. H. Laughlin; §..pt. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One Hundred 

on National Health. WH. I. Robbins, Hxee. Sec., 

Room 51, 105 Hast 22d St., New York. i 

all government health agencies into a National Depart- 

eur of Health to inform the people how to prevent 
sease, 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 Hast 22d St., 

New York. Livingston Farrand, M.D., Bxec. 

Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, ete., sent upon request. An- 
nual transactions and other publications free to members. 


EX EDUCATION. The American Federation for Sex 

Hygiene, Tilden Building, 105 West Fortieth Street, 

New York City. Constituent societies throughout 

the country. . Publications to members and upon applica- 
tion. Membership $2 per year. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 40th St., New 
York. H. P. DeForest, Sec’y. 22 affiliated societies, 

Report and leaflets free. Educational pamphlets, 10c 

each. Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per year. Mem- 
bership, annual dues $2, includes all literature. 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION—The National .Society 
pees Promotion of Industrial MWducation—pro- 
‘ion, 


OCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN. — 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston Street, Boston. Mary Schenck Woolman, 

President. Training for Vocational Teaching and Trade 
Wxperience in co-operation with Simmons College; Place- 
ment Bureau for Trained Women; graduate Fellowships 
in Industrial Research, Publication on ‘‘Heonomic Re- 
lations of Women,” 


IN INDUSTRY—National Consumers 

One. 106 East 19th St., New York, Mrs. Flor- 

ence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 87 branch leagues. 

Reports, pamphlets sent on request. Minimum member- 

ship fee $1.00 includes current pamphlets. Minimum 

wages boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN-National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to better industrial conditious through 
organization and legislation. Information given. 

“Tife and Labor,” events in industrial world. _ Three 
months for 25¢c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 127 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National League of 
Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, New York. Organ- 
izing Sec’y, Jean Hamilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing and self- 

supporting groups for girls over working age. Monthly 
magazine—‘The Club Worker,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


Association Monthly. Pres., Miss Grace Hl. Dodge. 
Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty. The advancement of 
Christian Social Service. Free literature (all depart- 
ments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS—Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, for Home, In- 
stitution, and School. Publishes Journal of Home 

Beonomics, 500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Economics. Next meeting: 


Summer 1914. Address, Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 


OW TO START SOCIAL CENTERS-—A pamphlet of 

48 pages suggesting in detail_—how to create 

and organize public sentiment, secure cooperation, 

develop the facilities at hand, arrange attractive pro- 

grams, ete. Price 10 cents. Department of Recreation. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 400 Metropolitan Tower, New 
York City. 


ECREATION—Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 1°Madison Ave., New York City. 
Howard S. Braucher, Sec’y. 

Play, playgrounds, public recreation. 
zine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


Monthly maga- 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS—National Headquarters, 
35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. A clearing house 
for information on subjects relating to work with 

boys. Printed matter distributed; clubs organized ; work- 
ers furnished; conferences conducted. Invites member- 
ship. $2.00; individual $1.00. Thomas Chew, 
President ; Geo. D, Chamberlain, Acting Ex, Secty. 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. Local 

Councils organized in principal cities, towns and counties. 
Literature on request. Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life’ 
$1 a year. Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining $10. 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal League 

703 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. Wil- 

liam Dudley Foulke,,Pres.; Clinton Rogers Wood- 

ruff, See’y. Charters,.commission government,: taxation, 

police, liquor, electoral reform, .finances, accounting, effi- 
ciency, civic education, franchises, school. extension. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS-Department of Surveys 
and Bxhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 31 Union 
Square, New York City. A national clearing house 

for advice and information on social surveys and exhibits 
and for field assistance in organizing surveys and exhibits. 


ITY PLANNING —National City Planning Conference, 

19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Frederick Law 

2 Olmsted, President. Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary. A 

Seminar for the Discussion of City Planning Problems. 

Publishes Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature, 


OLITICAL SURVEYS-Progressive National Service, 
Forty-Second Street Building, New York City, Fran- 
ces A. Kellor, Chief of Service, National clearing 

house for political action on social and industrial justice, 
conservation, judiciary reform, initiative referendum and 
recall, corporation control and related subjects. 


HE SMOKE NUISANCE—Send 25 cents, stamps or 
coin, for American Civic Association Bulletin on 
“Smoke Abatement; How to Organize for Pure 

Air; Model Ordinances, ete.’ Address American Civic 
Association, 914 Union’ Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


HORT BALLOT and COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 
—The Short Ballot Organization, 383 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. “Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Rich- 

ard S. Childs, Sec’y. National clearing house for in- 
formation on these subjects. Pamphlets free. Pub- 
lishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, 105 E. 
22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity organi- 

zation field. Pamphlets on family treatment, community 
study, relief, transportation, etc.. sent free. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION — The Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion sent free to each member. Burbau oF In- 

FORMATION on any topic of philanthropy, penology and 
kindred subjects free to members, Alexander Johnson, 
Sec., Angola, Ind. Next meeting, Seattle, July 5, 1913. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—Anmerican Association of So- 
cieties for Organizing Charity. Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, gen’l sec’y., 105 East 22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development of organ- 
ized charity and of community co-operation in social 
programs in the United States, 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE—-The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America oper- 
ates through its Commission on the Church and 

Social Service, 

For literature and service address the Secretary, Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. (at 18th St.), 
New York. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY —July: Rural 
Communities. August: The Mormon Menace. Septem- 
ber: The Coming Church and Society. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals in The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, published monthly by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service, 82 Bible House, New York 
city. Price 75c. per year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE —The Joint Commission 

on Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information address the 

Field Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE—TheAmerican Uni- 
tarian Association through its Department of Social 
and Pubtic Service, 

Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. Social 
Service Committees. Elmer §S. Forbes, Secretary of the 
Department, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE—Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service; Literature; Bureau of In- 
formation, Speakers’ Bureau; Reading and study 

courses; invites all Methodists to extend its usefulness 
and use its facilities. 

Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, Hvanston, 
Til. 


APTIST SOCIAL SERVICE—Baptist Department of 
Social Service and Brotherhood. 

To study social questions, publish findings, suggest 
ways whereby Christian men may become socially effective, 
and co-operate with similar bodies. 

r Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, , 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 
ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in 
touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


ONGREGATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 
—The Congregational Brotherhood of America, Henry 
A. Atkinson, Secretary, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ills. Programs and information furnished. Study Course: 
Speakers’ Bureau; Publications. Service available for 


Conferences and Addresses. Correspondence 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE —Bureau of Social 
Service, The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions ; 
aye. Rey. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
vork. 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for city prob- 
lems of the Church. Correspondence Course in Applied 
Christianity. Methods for Church Publicity. 


OUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS- A clearing 
house for Southern social forces; to study and im- 
prove social, civic and economic conditions. Proceed- 

ings of Atlanta Congress, April, 1913, over 600 pages, en- 
titled “The South Mobilizing for Social Service,’ sent 
free to each member. Membership $2.00, J. E. McCul- 
loch, General Sec.,358 Sixth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 


EMEDIAL LOANS-National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, 31 Union Square, N. Y. Arthur 
H. Ham. 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies -free. 
formation regarding organization of remedial loan so 
cieties gladly given. 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-National Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 26 

Vesey Street, New York. O, G. Villard, Chairman, 

Board of Directors; M, C. Nerney, Secretary; W. BH. B. 

Du Bois, Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis Magazine. 

Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lan- 
tern Slides. 


MMIGRATION—North American Civic League for Immi- 


nished upon request. Warren C. Eberle, General Secre- 
tary; Frances A. Kellor, Managing Director. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS-—Council of Jewish Women (Na- 
tional) Department Immigrant Aid meets girls at 
docks ; visits, advises, guides; has international system 

safeguarding. Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Address Sadie American, 
exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid Society 
provides advice, guidance and protection to travel- 
ers, especially women and girls, who need assistance. 

It is non-sectarian and its services are free irrespective 
of race, creed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. Secy., 238 
Hast 48th Street, New York City. 


ROBATION —National Probation Association. 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 
Advice and information; literature; directory of 
probation officers; annual conference. Membership, One 
Doliar a year. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Workmen’s Compensation ; In- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 
Official Publication: American Labor Legislation 
Review, sent free to members. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 Past 
23d St., New York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


structive reform. Pamphlets free to members. $5 a year. 


ETTLEMENTS -National Federation of Settlements. 
Develops broad forms of comparative study and con- 
certed action in city, state, and nation, for meeting 

the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work ; 
seeks the higher and more’ democratic organization of 
neighborhood life, Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 Union Park, 
Boston, Mass, 


The Spirit of Social W ork 


By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Editor The Survey; Director New York School of Philanthropy; Professor of Social Economy, 
Columbia University ; Author of “Principles of Relief,” “Misery and Its Causes,” 
“Efficiency and Relief,’’ ““The Practice of Charity,” etc. 


INE. addresses, given at various times and places, so full 

of the author’s enthusiasm, so intimate an expression 
of his conviction that “ancient wrongs shall be righted,” 
that they give the reader a feeling of personal contact, of 
having heard them as warm spoken words. 

The book is dedicated to Social Workers: ‘‘That is to ; i 
say, to every man or woman who, in any relation in life, professional, industrial, 
political, educational or. domestic; whether on salary or as a volunteer; whether 
on his own individual account or as a part of an organized movement, is working 
consciously, according to his light intelligently, and according to his strength persist- 
ently, for the promotion of the common welfare—the common welfare as distinct 
from that of a party, or a class, or a sect, or a business interest, or a particular 
institution, or a family, or an individual.” 


Contents 


To Social Workers. The Correction and Prevention of Crime. 

The Conservation of Human Life. The Problem of the Police. 

The Tenement Home in Modern Cities. The Religious Treatment of Poverty. 

The Substantial Value of Woman’s Vote. The Dominant Note of the Modern Philanthropy. 


The Attitude of Society Towards the Criminal. The Next Quarter Century. 


12mo 231 Pages Special Binding Third Edition Price,. postpaid, $1.00 


Social Forces 
| By Edward 1. Devine 


OCIAL FORCES is Dr. Devine’s own particular part of THE SURVEY—the point 
where he focuses on American problems the world-wide experience of social 
work gathered in week by week by the magazine. His task is to interpret editorially, 
to apply practically, and to criticise constructively. Perhaps no editorials are more 
widely quoted in the daily papers than Social Forces. Twenty-five of them which 
discuss subjects of permanent interest have been chosen for this volume. 
George Foster Peabody 
I cannot avoid the obligation as well as privilege of writing to you my thanks and through you 
my congratulations to humanity for your article, ‘““The Right View of the Child.” I think it notably 
great in its matter and fine in its style. It rejoices me to think of a world-wide circulation as giving 
it great currency. Please have one hundred copies sent to me. 


Contents 


The New View. For the 25th Anniversary. The Bread Line. 

A Christmas Survey. A New View of Poverty. An Early Social Economist. 

The Right View of the Child. The Treatment of Poverty. The Maid of Orleans. 

The Abnormality of Vice. A Plea for Charity. The Russell Sage Foundation. 
Depravity or Maladjustment? Income and Relief Measures. John Stewart Kennedy’s Will. 
Normal and Ideal. The Naive View of Relief. The Hudson-Fulton Recessional. 
The Social Ideal. Anomalies in New York. Religion and Progress. 
Perversion of Institutions. The Pittsburgh Survey. What We Believe. 


12mo 226 Pages Second Edition Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Send orders to The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
Either book with a year's subscription to The Survey, $2.50; both books and The Survey, $3.29 
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